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EDITORIALS 


ACTIVELY —“We must be actively unsatisfied with 
UNSATISFIED every one of our products in the firm be- 

lief that a better product can be developed. 
And equally unsatisfied with our methods, processes and prac- 
tices in the stubborn conviction that there is a better way to 
do everything we are doing—if we are smart enough to work 
it out.” 


Paul Willis, President of the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica used the above quote in his opening address at the annual 
GMA convention in New York City on November 11, 12 and 13. 
He attributed the quotation to “one industry leader”. 


It might be a little early to be making New Year’s resolutions, 
but from our way of thinking, judging from the signs of the 
times, those of us who actively adopt this motto as our business 
guide in the future, will reap bountiful rewards. Those of us 
who do not, had better familiarize ourselves with the “Help 
Wanted Column”. 


Mr. Willis offers some concrete suggestions in applying this 
motto, especially in view of “the challenge of inflation”, the 
theme of the GMA meet. He suggests that we do “an intelligent 
job of finding ways to get more results for each dollar spent for 
salesmen, advertising, transportation, research, and new prod- 
ucts ... improve our communications and make them truly effec- 
tive ... surround ourselves with creative people and give them 
the chance to be creative...” 


THOSE —And just in case the reader is feeling sorry 
DECISIONS for himself because of the necessity of making 
so many vital decisions today, he may feel bet- 
ter to learn that even top level company presidents don’t always 
make the right decision. “Dun’s Review and Modern Industry”, 
recently surveyed 111 company presidents, whose firms have total 
assets of $27 billion. The object was to find out what kind of 
decisions they make, and how they make them. The results of 
the survey are published in the November issue of the business 
magazine. The results are interesting, and we think it’s com- 
forting to know that of the six in ten men game enough to guess 
the percentage of their major decisions which have misfired, 
there is a margin of error ranging from 5 percent for one man 
to 40 percent for another. Of this group more than half say that 
up to one-fifth of their decisions have missed the mark. The 
moral of this story is that even the best of us are not perfect, 
but that success eventually comes to those who meet the situa- 
tion head-on and make the decision. Be actively unsatisfied! 


SURVEY —Another feature of the GMA meeting that 
SUPER VALU promises to be talked about for a long time 

to come, was the premier presentation of 
Progressive Grocer’s intensive 12 week research in six Super 
Valu stores in Minnesota. 46 major classes of products and over 
565 sub-product classes were analyzed to show: their contribu- 
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tion to total dollar sales; number of units sold per product class; 
margins applied to different product classes; where profits come 
from; sales and margins per shelf foot; and rate of turnover by 
product class. Also studied were the importance of perishables, 
the performance of new products, the role of special display, a 
profile of 10,000 shoppers, and a report on private brands. 


Undoubtedly, these massive studies supply basic information 
of interest and value to the entire industry. Yet because of this 
they never fail to deflate the writer’s ego who is always con- 
fused in studying these reports. 


For the life of us we can’t help asking why “soft drinks”, “cold 
cereals”, “cookies”, “cake mixes”, etc., are compared with “can- 
ned corn”, for instance, and not “canned foods”, or at least 
“canned vegetables” Why are these same categories compared 
with “frozen orange juice”, and not all frozen juices? Why are 
frozen foods considered a separate item and canned foods ‘just 
one of a number of grocery items? Why are such items as house- 
hold supplies, health and beauty aids, paper products, cigarettes, 
etc., considered grocery items. 


Admitting prejudice, it is our feeling that because of these 
inequitable comparisons that canned foods, although showing 
up well, never walk off with the honors they deserve. One never 
hears, for instance, as a result of these studies, the kind of praise 
handed the industry at the Wisconsin Meeting by Val S. Bauman, 
vice-president of National Tea—‘No other commodity group 
produces as much dollar volume in canned foods in our stores... 
no other commodity group produces as much gross profits in 
dollars as canned foods . . . canned foods account for ‘one-sixth 
of our total volume...” ete. (See page 7 last week’s issue.) 


The complete report of the Super Valu study will, of course, 
show these particulars, impossible to present in a general sum- 
mary, and herein lies the value. The 100 page report will be 
available in February 1958 at a cost of $1.50 each for from one 
to nine copies. Write the Progressive Grocer. 


One other report at the GMA Meeting had to do with the 
creation of “buying committees”. Imagine a representative of 
the Squedunk Canning Company making this presentation be- 
fore such an august body. For emphasis, may we repeat our sug- 
gestion of last week, that a sales manager, representing a group 
of these smaller canners, offering a full and diversified line, 
would be in far better position to gain an audience, and present 
his case. 


Still another speaker spoke of the desire of chain and super 
management to improve communications with the shopper. This, 
in the writer’s opinion, is a complete turn-about from the usual 
pious attitude that “we only give the consumer what she wants”. 
In response to GMA inquiries only half of the distributors said 
they were doing anything about these important shopper com- 
munications and many admitted they had no effective facilities. 
Consumers queried wanted to know where the managers hide. 
Without these effective communications, of course, many, many 
millions of advertising dollars are wasted. 
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INSTITUTIONAL SALES 


Canned Foods in The Restaurant 
Menu—(With Emphasis on Apples) 


By ROBERT RABBINO, 


Food Production Manager, Brass Rail 
Restaurant Corp., New York 


The restaurant business, like every 
business, must produce profits. There- 
fore it is natural that we should care- 
fully analyze “how much does every 
menu cost,” “how much work is involved 
in production”—and “how good and ac- 
ceptable is our product from the consum- 
ers’ viewpoint.” 


We are, however, very often too busy 
to take each new item as it is presented 
in the market and put it through the 
necessary testing to decide which is best 
for our particular operation. 


Because of them any complicated details 
of operating a restaurant, and because 
of the intense competition that this par- 
ticular field presents, we must be con- 
tinuously alert to easier and better meth- 
ods of doing business. In order to stay in 
business, our motivation cannot be profit 
alone. We must also look for ways and 
means of enticing the consumer into our 
establishment without knocking  our- 
selves out. Therefore, it is of utmost im- 
portance that we sparkle up the menu 
with new dishes and new presentations 
to lure jaded appetites to our door. 


HOW CANNED FOODS FIT IN 


Our considerations at this particular 
moment are—(1) How can the use of 
canned foods help the profit angle, which 
we must consider first, (2) How can the 
use of canned foods simplify the opera- 
tion, and (3) How do canned foods lend 
themselves to more interesting combina- 
tions and ideas which will help increase 
business. 


Incidentally, let me pause here to say 
that these questions represent a really 
great challenge to folks in the canning 
industry, like our hosts of the evening, 
the C. H. Musselman Company. Ideas 
are limitless, of course, but they must 
be simple and they must show how to 
make a profit, and not too many pur- 
veyors present their products in those 
terms. 


As an example, take apple pie. At the 
Brass Rail restaurants, we use canned 
apples only. After extensive testing with 
all other kinds of apples, we found we 
could obtain uniformity of final product 
only by using a good canned apple. In 
our five units in New York, we sell 250 
apple pies a day. And in season at Jones 
Beach State Park, we sell 150 additional 
per day. These follow a standard formula 
which is our recipe of 30 years. 


In celebration of their Golden Anni- 
versary, the C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany, Biglerville, Pennsylvania, assem- 
bled some 400 food authorities—man- 
agers and chefs of hotel, clubs, restau- 
rants and institutions, in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Virginia, and Maryland, to 
sample special drinks, main dishes and 
desserts, prepared from the company’s 
products. The Golden Anniversary 
celebration took place in the main ball- 
room of the Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


As might be expected, the apple 
played a predominant role in the menu. 
Guests were served such food delights 
as apple-raspberry juice with apple 
brandy, with rum, and with gin, cold 
baked ham glazed with apple butter; 
cold sliced turkey with apple horse- 
radish sauce; a number of apple des- 
serts, and of course, a salad dressed 
with apple cider vinegar. 


During the course of the evening, 
President John A. Hauser, of Mussel- 
man, presented the “Golden Apple” 
achievement award, as shown pictori- 
ally on this page. Chef Phillip and Mr. 
Rabbino replied with words of praise 
for the Musselman Company, and for 
the industry in general. Mr. Rabbino’s 
remarks are reprinted herewith. The 
canner reader will notice that this 
customer supplies a number of good 
reasons why canned foods fit into a 
restaurant menu, and even though his 
remarks are flavored liberally with the 
versatile apple, they should spark the 
imagination of canners of other prod- 
ucts.—Edit. 


Apple pie is still one of the most popu- 
lar desserts in America. Now, have you 
ever thought about new ways of pre- 
senting it? Here are a few we have had 
great success with: 

Butterscotch Apple Pie, using brown 
sugar and butter blended together and 
dribbled over the apples; 

Candy Apple Pie, with crushed pep- 
permint stick candy sprinkled over the 
apples before the top crust is added—a 
delightful change from the usual; 


Cheese Apple Pie, with grated cheese 
rolled into the pie crust; 
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Crumb Apple Pie, with streussel, corn- 
flakes or some other cereal, particularly 
the sugared cereal, used as the top crust; 
and 


French Apple Pie, using a white icing 
to top the pie crust. 

But, beside apple pie, other ideas for 
canned sliced apples, spiced apples or 
apple pie filling may be utilized effec- 
tively. Let me give you a few. Have you 
ever thought of using apple as a side 
dish replacing a vegetable? With pork 
or ham dishes, apples are a natural. Now 
No. 10 cans (7 lbs.) of spiced apples 
costs a little over 90 cents, or less than 
1 cent per oz. A two-ounce serving of 
spiced canned apples is less than 2 cents, 
and can be used in place of frozen peas 
or other vegetables which cost almost 
4 cents per serving. Additionally, how 
much more interesting if the item reads 
Roast Loin of Jersey Pork, Pan gravy, 
Franconia Potatoes, and Spiced Sliced 
Apples, rather than just good old Garden 
Peas. (Bet “French” peas [with very 
small onions] would make a difference 
in attitude here—Edit.) 

How about an apple layer cake as a 
change? Just use your apple pie filling 
between two layers of cake, and coat the 
entire cake with a rich lemon icing. A 
lovely dessert. 


Apples can enhance a luncheon main 
dish—just watch the sales soar when you 
put on Apple and Ham Fritters—or let 
your customers know that the secret of a 
good curry is the addition of apples. 

At less than 1 cent per oz. what a po- 
ler—canned apples are. So use them— 
tential profit-maker—as well as a spark- 
use them more in stuffings, dumplings, 
pan dowdies, deep dishes, puddings and 
so on. 


But before you do this—investigate the 
canned apples you use. Be sure you get 
a good product—one that will stand the 
test of quality, uniformity and service- 
ability. They are inexpensive enough at 
best, so only settle for the best. 


APPLESAUCE 


The same may be said for applesauce. 
Here again is another profit maker. And 
again settle only for a superior product. 
Just cut cans of several brands. You will 
be amazed at the differences there are in 
brands. Some are so watery that the 
flavor of the apples is lost. A good prod- 
uct, like the kind made at home, has body 
and substance. 

At 65 cents for a No. 10 can—the cost 
per oz. is only about a half-cent. There 
is almost no item on the menu that costs 
less per ounce than applesauce. What a 
terrific potential profit item—and we do 
not use it nearly enough. 

So let us then consider some of the 
ways applesauce can be used to improve 
our menu. As an accompaniment, we 
blend grenadine with applesauce for 
color and sparkle, or use a minted apple- 
sauce with lamb—what creme de menthe 
does for it! If the home-made touch is 
suggested, little cinnamon or/and nut- 
meg with lemon is just great served with 
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potato pancakes. Have you ever tried 
blending apple sauce with horseradish as 
a relish? Wonderful with boiled beef 
and even on a relish plate by itself. A de- 
lightful winter salad is applesauce 
blended with apple Jell-o—this has a 
piquancy that is most intriguing and fine 
with sliced meats. 

For a change blend applesauce with 
crushed pineapple and a dash of lemon 
—fold in beaten egg whites for a delici- 
ous snow and serve it with custard sauce. 

An amazing dish is a hamburger made 
with applesauce—just add a little cream 
to it—use four parts of hamburger to 1 
part of applesauce. Call it Surprise Ham- 
burger and do not give away the secret. 
Applesauce with nuts and dates, topped 
with whipped cream, is a simple winter 
dessert that most folks adore. Try apple- 
sauce ambrosia with cocoanut. And don’t 
forget applesauce nut cake. 

Do not overlook the untapped resource 
of applesauce for variety, lower food cost 
and interest on your menu. A little 
imagination goes a long way. 


CANNED CHERRIES 


Very much the same may be said about 
canned cherries as about apples. Most 
folks think that the only use there is for 
canned cherries is in a cherry pie or 
tartlet. Nothing could be further from 
the practical truth. 

Everything I am going to tell you 
about cherries also can be applied to 
canned apple products. 


We use frozen cherries in our New 
York units for cherry pie, but our indus- 
trial units used canned cherry pie filling. 
For your information, at $1.27 for a No. 
10 can, our 10-inch pies call for 2% pies 
per No. 10 can for cherry pie—as a mat- 
ter of fact, for all fruit pies. The cost 
of the filling per pie is then about 50 
cents, and the cost per portion of pie is 
approximately 7 cents. 


Recently, for the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, we ran a series of new desserts 
using canned cherries. First, to explore 
the profit opportunities in a wide variety 


of cherry recipes, we did a careful study 
on them and let me tell you the results. 
We used Musselman’s Montmorency red 
tart pitted cherries. A Red Cherry De- 
light Cake, which is an upside down cake 
heavy with cherries and studded with 
walnuts, was tested at our Socony Mobil 
cafeteria. This dessert was so popular 
that it is now included in our menu 
cycles. When it appears, nine sheet pans 
containing 72 portions each (648 in all) 
are always sold. We rarely sell more 
than two sheet pans of any other cake at 
Socony Mobile. Tried out in our New 
York units, we found this dessert equal- 
ly popular. Our food cost breakdown 
shows this cake costs .077 cents per por- 
tion. When whipped cream (which is 
just gilding the lily) is used, add .025 
cents to the portion cost. 


As a main dish, we tried Cherry Glazed 
Virginia Ham Loaf as one of our Num- 
ber One dishes—meaning that it leads 
our luncheon items as first on the menu. 
At our Fifth Avenue restaurant, the 
average servings will be about 400 when 
it appears at this unit. In our combined 
five restaurants, we will sell about 1475 
orders. This dish is on the luncheon at 
$1.45, which includes dessert and bever- 
age. The portion cost of the dish, which 
is six ounces of ham loaf and includes 
candied sweet potato and peas, is about 
34 cents. 


We have developed an item combining 
apples with cherries—Baked Apples filled 
with red cherries and we feature this at 
our Food Bars on occasion. We make 
about 12 pans at our Park Avenue unit— 
or 72 portions at a time—and we general- 
ly run out of them when they are served 
this way. Our portion cost is roughly 16 
cents; the menu price is 45 cents. 


OTHER CANNED PRODUCTS 


We particularly like the opportunity 
for both menu variety and profit afforded 
by such new canned products now avail- 
able as Apple Raspberry Juice. It is a 
delicious appetizer. We recently tested 
Apple Jell-o in combination with this 


drink, and discovered a new salad item to 
use with cottage cheese. The Apple Rasp- 
berry Sauce, while a little higher in cost, 
is a nice change—a good dessert item— 
but be sure to serve it with whipped 
cream, or even better, with a thick rich 
sour cream. Just a dash of nutmeg on 
the sour cream makes it delightful. 


Another possibility for investigation is 
the blending of two or three fruit pie 
fillings to obtain a new flavor of delicacy 
and interest. We make a Fruit Delight 
Pie which has fine customer acceptance. 
Blend equal parts of Apple Pie Filling, 
Cherry Pie Filling and Peach Pie Filling 
(never blueberry). Fill a cooked pie shell 
with this mixture. Bake for no more 
than 10 minutes. Remove from the oven 
and cool. Top the whole pie heavily with 
whipped cream. 


Since we are in business to make 
money—and in order to do this we must 
make our guests happy—it is important 
that we try as many ways as we can of 
using the products we already have on 
hand. For instance every restaurant of- 
fers tomato juice. But beyond using it 
as an appetizer, where else can it be used ? 
Try tomato aspics when the price of to- 
matoes is high; or a clam-tomato broth, 
hot and steaming on a cold day, utilizing 
clam broth with tomato juice, or even hot 
tomato juice garnished with sour cream, 
and so on and on. 


And now, in conclusion, I’d like to ad- 
dress a word to our hosts. As a member 
of the food service profession, along with 
all these good colleagues here tonight, 
I’d like to express my appreciation to you 
for this opportunity for us all to get 
together to exchange ideas. We need sug- 
gestions, recommendations, ideas too — 
from people like you who sell us these 
products, that show us how to fully util- 
ize them. Especially, ideas and counsel 
combining both the creative and economic 
factors involved in the use of your prod- 
uct. That is when your special efforts 
prove a blessing to all of us—chefs and 
food production men alike! 


NEW YORKERS WIN “GOLDEN APPLE” ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARDS — Chef Phillip (Hippolyte Haultcoeur), (left), and 
Robert Rabbino, Food Production Manager, both of the Brass Rail 
Restaurant Corporation, accept the 1957 “Golden Apple” Achieve- 
ment Awards from John A. Hauser, President, C. H. Musselman 


Company. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


PAARLBERG, BROWN AND 
DOUGHTY TO SHARE 
SPOTLIGHT AT 
NEW YORK MEETING 


Donald Paarlberg, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture; A. Edward Brown, Presi- 
dent of the National Canners Associa- 
tion; and Sterling Doughty, President of 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, will provide the feature ad- 
dresses at the 72nd Annual Convention 
of the New York State Canners & Freez- 
ers Association, to be held December 5 
and 6 at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 


Messrs. Paarlberg and Doughty will 
appear on the Thursday afternoon pro- 
gram, following introductory remarks by 
Association President, Edward C. Steele. 
Mr. Brown will speak following the joint 
ladies’ and men’s luncheon on Friday 
afternoon. The convention will open with 
the annual business meeting at 10:30 
Thursday morning. Delegates will hear 
reports from the Nominating Committee, 
the Resolutions Committe, the report of 
the Treasurer, and a report from Secre- 
tary William Sherman. 


Winners of the fourth annual accident 
prevention campaign will receive their 
awards at the conclusion of the business 
meeting. 

On Friday afternoon, Edmund H. Hard- 
ing, Tarheel Humorist of Washington, 
North Carolina, will follow Mr. Brown. 
The Annual Dinner Dance will begin at 
7:30 Friday evening. 


WILLIS RENAMED 
GMA PRESIDENT 


Paul S. Willis was reelected President 
of Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc. at the close of the group’s 49th An- 
nual Meeting in New York City on Nov. 
13. It is his 26th consecutive term as 
head of the association. 


Dan F. Gerber, President, Gerber Prod- 
ucts Co., was elected 1st Vice President; 


H. E. Meinhold, President, Duffy-Mott 
Co., Inc., was elected 2nd Vice President; 
R. Newton Laughlin, President, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Inc., was elected 3rd 
Vice President; and L. Ratzesberger, Jr., 
President, Illinois Canning Co., was 
elected Secretary. 


B. E. Snyder of the R. B. Davis Co. 
continues as Treasurer, and George H. 
Coppers, President, National Biscuit Co., 
remains Chairman of the Public Affairs 
Committee. The new Chairman of the 
Finance Committee is John N. Curlett, 
President, McCormick & Co., Ince. 


Charles Wesley Dunn and Frank T. 
Dierson were again named General Coun- 
sel and Assistant General Counsel, re- 
spectively. 


New members of the GMA Board of 
Directors are: Ralph Brubaker, Vice 
President, Carnation Co.; William Burk- 
hardt, President, Lever Brothers Co., 
Harrison F. Dunning, Vice President, 
Scott Paper Co.; Ralph A. Hart, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Colgate-Palmolive 
Co.; W. G. Karnes, President, Beatrice 
Foods Co.; Clyde Loftis, President, Kraft 
Foods Co.; L. C. Roll, President, Kellogg 
Co.; O. E. Seegelken, Vice President, 
California Packing Corp.; Walter S. 
Shafer, Vice President, Armour & Co.; 
and A. O. Verbeke, Vice President, Libby, 
MeNeill, and Libby. 


CMSA Dinner Dance—The Annual 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion Dinner-Dance, the traditional high- 
light of the Canners Convention, will be 
held on Wednesday evening, January 22, 
in the Carolina Room of the Hotel Chal- 
fonte in Atlantic City. Arrangements 
have now been completed and the evening 
will begin at 7:00 P.M. with dinner and 
dancing followed by an evening’s enter- 
tainment presented by a famous New 
York City Agency. Orders for tickets 
at $10 each will be accepted on the first- 
ordered-first-served basis. Orders should 
be addressed to Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association, 4630 Montgomery 
Avenue, Washington 14, D. C. 


Utah Canners Association, at an execu- 
tive meeting held in Ogden, November 13, 
elected the following officers: Wesley 
Jense, general manager of the Pleasant 
Grove Canning Company, Pleasant 
Grove, Orem, and Provo, President suc- 
ceeding Ronald Wadsworth, division 
manager of the California Packing Cor- 
poration of Ogden, who presided at the 
executvie session. Del B. Stringham, 
president of the Royal Canning Corpora- 
tion, Ogden, Vice-President; and Harvey 
F. Cahill, Ogden, Secretary-Treasurer, 
reelected. 

The Board of Directors consists of: E. 
R. Blackinton, Blackinton & Son Canning 
Company, Ogden; William C. Druehl, 
California Packing Corporation, Ogden; 
Thomas D. Dee, Utah Canning Company, 
Ogden; Vern A. Moss, Woods Cross Can- 
ning Company, Woods Cross; Angus G. 
Stevens, Stevens Canning Company, 
Ogden; and Messrs. Jense and Stringham. 


Shore Tomato Meeting — Canners are 
again advised of the all-important meet- 
ing for canners and growers of tomatoes 
on the Delmarva Peninsula of Maryland 
and Delaware, which will be held on 
Tuesday, November 26, at the American 
Legion Home at the South end of the 
Cambridge, Maryland, bridge. Everyone 
interested in the industry in that area is 
invited to attend this meeting and re- 
quested to bring their county agent, and 
his assistant, and at least a carload of 
growers to this important meeting. 


Association of Pacific Fisheries, in an- 
nual meeting at Seattle, November 11, 
elected the following officers: A. W. 
Brindle, Wards Cove Packing Company, 
Seattle, President; Aubin R. Barthold, 


Alaska Packers Association, Seattle, 
First Vice-President; T. F. Sandoz, 
Columbia River Packers Association, 


Astoria, Oregon, Second Vice-President; 
Sydney M. Rosenberg, New England Fish 
Company, Seattle, Third Vice-President; 
Stanley G. Tarrant, Pacific American 
Fisheries, Inc., Bellingham, Fourth Vice- 
President; and Herald A. O’Neill, Seattle, 
Executive Secretary, reelected. 
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Minute Maid Corporation is test marketing, on a _ limited 
basis, a special offer of three cans of frozen fruit juices pack- 
aged together by a convenient Can-Trak carrier. The carrier is a 
patent-pending product of the Gair Boxboard and Folding Carton 
Division of Continental Can Company. The tiny Can-Trak 
enables the manufacturer to give the consumer a selection of two 
or more flavors of fruit juices in one easy-to-handle carrier. It is 
constructed to grip the rims of 3 cans in slots die-cut into the 
inside panels which flex around the cans holding them securely. 
Because it is only an inch deep the Can-Trak permits the design 
on each individual can to merchandise its own contents. 
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MACDOWELL ISSUES CALL FOR 
BETTER QUALITY CITRUS 


A top Florida citrus industry research 
official last week expressed “alarm” over 
reduction in per capita consumption of 
citrus fruits, throughout the nation, and 
called on the industry to look for new 
ways to stimulate demand for the prod- 
ucts. 

Dr. L. G. MacDowell, director of re- 
search for the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion, and one of the men credited with 
the discovery of modern frozen citrus 
concentrate processes, said “We here in 
Florida sometimes tend to overlook the 
fact that we have been able to profitably 
dispose of our production gains of recent 
years only at the expense of other citrus 
areas. He spoke before the South eastern 
Chemurgic Council at Lakeland, Novem- 
ber 14th. 


“It is alarming to me that per capita 
consumption of citrus fruits has de- 
creased in the past ten years,” he said. 
“Actually, during this period, over-all 
per capita citrus consumption has fallen 
about 10 percent.” Other fruit and vege- 
table crops, he said, have increased their 
usage. “This situation must not be al- 
lowed to continue,” Dr. MacDowell pointed 
out. “We must stimulate demand so that 
over-all per capita consumption is in- 
creased.” 

He offered several suggestions for in- 
creasing demand. 


DR. MacDOWELL 


“One, lower prices,” he declared. “This 
was demonstrated this past Spring and 
Summer ... I don’t think any of us 
wants to consider this alternative, espe- 
cially in face of rising production costs.” 


A second, and more practical method, 
would be to give the consumer better and 
more uniform quality products, he 
pointed out. “This is an area in which 
we can make great progress. I think the 


time has come to admit to others, as wé 
do to ourselves, that not all of the 
oranges and grapefruit we produce are 
of the quality that the consumer has a 
right to expect. Too many of our good 
quality oranges and grapefruit are being 
used to upgrade those of lower quality,” 
he stated. 


With regard to processed products, he 
suggested that perhaps higher grades 
should be considered. He _ specifically 
singled out frozen orange concentrate. 
“Over 98 percent of it is now marketed 
as Grade A,” he stated. “Does this mean 
that all of it is of excellent quality or 
does it mean that the grade is too leni- 
ent?” If a super grade were established 
for the product, he hinted, perhaps the 
industry could obtain a “premium” for it. 

He said that new forms of citrus prod- 
ucts would probably be developed, but 
until they do, “we should strive to 
broaden our present markets as much as 
possible.” He also suggested that school 
children be exploited and that the indus- 
try “even consider a pool of frozen con- 
centrated orange juice for this purpose— 
the contents of which would be made 
available to the schools at a guaranteed 
price over long periods of time.” 


He called for continued efforts to pre- 
vent abuse of frozen products in the 
channels of trade and in the hands of 
the housewife, and more emphasis on 
convincing the American public of the 
health benefits of citrus. 


1224 Kinnear Road 


SCOTT VINER HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR 


Handles any food commodity that can be elevated or con- 
veyed in water—hot, cold, or refrigerated. 


This new unit combines all of the outstanding features of 
earlier models of Scott Viner elevators, plus — 


@ The new hopper design permits more accu- 
rate control of water level. 
| @ Feed hopper is only 2014” above the floor 
level at the pre-mixing chamber for easy feed- 
ing from low discharge units. 


@ Motor is high and dry — fully protected from 
splashing water and steam. 


@ New design simplifies cleaning of all exposed 
surfaces. 


3”, 4”, 5”, and 6” pump sizes—choice of single- 
vane or two-vane Weinman pumps, standard 
drive or variable speed drive (at additional cost) . 
Also available with stainless steel hopper or all 
stainless steel contact parts. 


Write, wire or phone for information 
on the complete Scott Viner line 


THE “SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


Columbus 8, Ohio 
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Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania, canners, made 
many improvements to the plant during 
the past season. A new warehouse of 
24,000 square feet, with a capacity of 
350,000 cases, was completed this sum- 
mer. The labeling department was com- 
pletely remodeled and new equipment 
added, including a No. 303 unscrambler, 
a No. 10 caser, with considerable addi- 
tional space allocated to the department. 
In the plant proper much additional ma- 
chinery was added to the snap bean and 
corn lines to cut production costs and aid 
the company in its constant effort for a 
higher quality pack. All products packed 
in the plant are produced under continu- 
ous inspection of U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Ocoma Foods Company—Henry Kohorn 
has been appointed president of the 
Ocoma Foods Company, a subsidiary of 
Consolidated Foods Corporation. Just re- 
cently Mr. Kohorn was elected a vice- 
president of Consolidated Foods, prior to 
which he served as president of E. A. 
Aaron & Brothers, a Consolidated sub- 
sidiary which markets frozen foods, 
vegetables, and juices, and _ specialty 
items in the Greater Chicago Area. 
Ocoma Foods was formerly known as 
Omaha Cold Storage Company before 
being acquired by Consolidated in No- 
vember 1955. Ocoma operates one of the 
largest cold storage warehouses West of 
the Mississippi in Omaha, and in addition 
has freezing and processing plants in 
Iowa, Arkansas, and Nebraska. 


Brooks Foods, Inc. has announced the 
appointment of Raymond L. McMillan as 
brokers service manager, who will be in 
contact with all of the company’s brokers 
and available at all times to handle any 
inquiries or special services that may be 
required. John J. Meyer has been ap- 
pointed institutional sales representative, 
and will act as assistant to institutional 
manager Joseph A. Butts. Both men will 
make their headquarters at the com- 
pany’s general offices at Collinsville, 
Illinois. 


American Can Company has opened its 
fourth new facility for processing sheets 
of tin plate for can making from coils at 
its Milwaukee, Wisconsin plant. 
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FIRST METAL CAN to be turned out by 
mass-production methods in Puerto Rico 
is presented to Gov. Luis Munoz Marin 
in San Juan by William C. Stolk (left), 
president of American Can Company. The 
can was manufactured by the new Puerto 
Rican Can Company at Bayamon, P. R., a 
Canco subsidiary. The new plant, official- 
ly opened Wednesday, November 6, is the 
500th completed under Puerto  Rico’s 
“Operation Bootstrap” program of indus- 
trial development. 


Seavey & Flarsheim Brokerage Com- 
pany have moved into new offices in their 
own building at 7100 Oakland Avenue, St. 
Louis 17, Missouri. 


Charles Pfizer & Company plan the 
construction of a new research building 
at Groton, Connecticut, which will sub- 
stantially expand the firm’s facilities for 
chemical and biochemical research. The 
building will be erected adjacent to the 
site of the company’s plant on the 
Thames River, and is scheduled for com- 
pletion late in 1959. 


Harry F. Petersmeyer & Co., food 
brokers formerly located at 1440 Broad- 
way, Oakland, Calif., have moved to 24 
California St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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R. C. Williams & Company has ap- 
pointed Dominic Campagna, well known 
salesman in the institutional field, as 
assistant to the president. Mr. Cam- 
pagna will continue to direct his efforts 
in the sales field under the supervision 
of M. J. Curley. 


Albert W. Sisk & Son, Preston, Mary- 
land, food brokers, have announced the 
opening of a frozen foods department 
under the direction of C. R. Drescher, 
formerly vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Frozen Foods Division of 
Phillips Packing Company, now Coastal 
Foods Company. 


The California Olive Advisory Board 
has announced the appointment of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, 320 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco, Calif., as adver- 
tising agent for the industry, with an ad- 
vertising campaign to be launched at 
once. 


W. C. Meredith has been made mana- 
ger of the Kelley-Clarke Co., food brok- 
ers of Seattle, Wash. He succeeds Walter 
H. Tuesley, who has retired after long 
service with the firm. 


DEATHS 


Charles Raymond Tuhey, president of 
the Tuhey Canning Company, Muncie, 
Indiana, died of a heart attack on Octo- 
ber 20. Mr. Tuhey, along with his brother 
H. Arthur, who is present Mayor of Mun- 
cie, operated the canning company since 
the death of their father. The business 
was begun in 1900 and operated continu- 
ously through the 1956 pack. 


Alfred F. Rietzel, operator of the Edon 
Canning Company, Edon, Ohio, died on 
Wednesday, November 13 at the Flower 
Hospital in Toledo. Mr. Rietzel, had oper- 
ated the canning company with his two 
sons-in-law as a partnership. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Eva; two daughters, 
Mrs. Virginia Schirr, and Mrs. Doris 
Woodfil; two brothers, Arthur and Ches- 
ter; and a sister, Mrs. Halie Haaf. 


ROY E. ROBERTS 


Roy E. Roberts, 79, President and 
owner of the Lord-Mott Company of Bal- 
timore, one of the oldest canning com- 
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pany firms in the country, passed away 
Tuesday evening, November 19, at his 
home in suburban Guilford. Mr. Roberts 
was also President and owner of the 
Baltimore oyster packing firm, R. E. 
Roberts & Company. In comparatively 
good health until he entered the hospital 
for a checkup some four weeks ago, Mr. 
Roberts maintained an active interest in 
the business until that time. Following 
an exploratory operation, after which he 
seemed to be making progress, he re- 
turned to his home some four or five days 
before his death. 


Known and respected as one of the 
“old-timers” in Baltimore City canning 
circles, Mr. Roberts was born in Dor- 
chester County on the Eastern Shore, 
and came to Baltimore as a young man. 
A graduate of City College, he joined the 
oyster canning firm, operated by his 
father and brother. A short time later 
he formed his own business, operating it 
as the R. E. Roberts Company. In 1907 
he purchased the Lord-Mott Company, a 
fine old firm, which traces its history 
back to the beginning of canning in this 
country—1836. The present strong posi- 
tion of this firm provides fitting tribute 
to this industrial genius. A rugged indi- 
vidualist, who started back in the early 
days of the hole-in-cap can, and hand 
labor, Mr. Roberts guided the affairs of 
his business with unerring good judg- 


ment, anticipating and meeting the 
changing conditions of war, peace, de- 
pression, and inflation. An ardent yachts- 
man, he was intetrested in a number of 
philanthropies, and active in the Grace 
Methodist Church. 


He is survived by his widow, Alice 
Wenonah Roberts, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Muriel Roberts Townend, public re- 
lations director of the firm, and Mrs. 
David S. Johnson, whose husband is an 
officer of the firm. Funeral services were 
held at the William J. Tickner & Sons 
Funeral Home on Friday at 2:00 P.M. 
His remains were laid to rest at the 
Druid Ridge Cemetery. 


REVISED STANDARDS FOR 
CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE 
FOR MANUFACTURE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
today announced a revision of the U. S. 
Standards for Grades of Concentrated 
Orange Juice for Manufacturing. 

The revised standards incorporate pro- 
posed amendments published in the Fed- 
eral Register of September 18, 1957, and 
other minor changes. 

The revision changes the scope of the 
grade standards to cover products of 20 
degrees Brix value and more, instead of 
41.5 degrees. It also increases the Brix- 
acid ratio of Grade A_ concentrated 


orange juice for manufacturing from 18 
to 1 to 20 to 1, and that of Grade C 
from 21 to 1 to 24 to 1. 

Quality factors of the standards are 
determined after reconstituting the juice 
to between 11.7 and 12.7 degrees Brix. 

The revised standards were published 
in the Federal Register of November 19, 
1957. They become effective on Decem- 
ber 20, 1957. 


NEW BAND FOR 
MULTI UNIT MERCHANDISING 


A new multi unit “Twin-Band” has 
been introduced by the Rossotti Litho- 
graph Corporation of North Bergen, New 
Jersey. 

The low cost band is handy to combine 
several units of cans, jars or bottles or 
any combination of the three in an at- 
tractive special merchandising unit. Con- 
tainers of different heights can also be 
banded in this manner. Market tests or 
regular packs can be economically han- 
dled by this system. 

Bands printed for the occasion or pack, 
can be any desired width and need no 
glue, tape or staples to hold them in 
place. A clever locking device securely 
does the job and a simple jig is all that 
is needed to carry out a hand packing 
operation. No expensive machinery is 
necessary. 


CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED ANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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RESEARCH 


World’s First Food Radiation 
Center Planned 


Four of the nation’s leading firms in 
the food and related industries—Armour 
& Co., Continental Can Co., Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. and General 
Foods Corp.—have joined forces with the 
Army Quartermaster Corps in setting 
up the world’s first food radiation cen- 
ter, according to a Defense Department 
announcement last week. 


Marking a big step forward in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy, the four 
companies are to work closely with the 
Army in an effort to develop a method 
for preserving a wide variety of food- 
stuffs by subjecting them to different 
types of nuclear emanations. Irradiated 
Products, Inc. (IPI), an independent in- 
dustry group formed by the four firms, 
will conduct the production planning and 
operation of the new facility, which has 
been designated the U. S. Army Ionizing 
Radiation Center (USAIRC) under a 
contract awarded by the Quartermaster 
Corps. The Center will be built at Sharpe 
General Depot, Lathrop, California. 


To date, research conducted by the 
Army has established the feasibility of 
using such emanations as gamma rays 
and electrons, instead of heat, to kill or 
inactivate the microorganisms responsi- 
ble for food spoilage. If developed, the 
process would open vast new food hori- 
zons by reducing refrigeration require- 
ments, cutting down food losses, improv- 
ing control over certain food-borne dis- 
eases and greatly increasing the avail- 
ability of fresh foods under field condi- 
tions. 


Each of the four companies has al- 
ready demonstrated its interest in radi- 
ation processing of foods by undertaking 


research or development work in this 
field with its own funds and all have ex- 
pressed the intention to continue explora- 
tion in this area independently of the 
USAIRC operation. 


Construction of the Ionizing Radiation 
Center is expected to’ get underway in 
1958. It will consist primarily of a food 
processing plant utilizing an electron 
accelerator, to be constructed by Varian 
Associates of Palo Alto, California, and 
a gamma ray source, the design of which 
has not been decided. 

In the center’s operation, IPI will com- 
bine industrial knowledge and experience 
in plant design and food processing with 
the scientific knowledge mustered by the 
Army’s extensive research program in 
food irradiation. IPI’s role in production 
planning for the center will include the 
development and review of plans for the 
plant layout, space allocations for vari- 
ous functions, work-flow diagrams, pro- 
duction methods and practices and cost 
studies. 


IPI officers are Udell C. Young, presi- 
dent (vice president, General Foods) ; 
Victor Conquest, vice president (vice 
president, Armour) ; Arno M. Wiese, sec- 
retary (assistant to vice president, Gen- 
eral Foods), and John N. Carty, treas- 
urer (assistant treasurer, Continental 
Can). 


In a joint statement explaining their 
interest in supporting the project, the 
presidents of the four stockholder com- 
panies said: 


“We share the conviction that the ir- 
radiation of foods opens an important 
new frontier having significant possibil- 
ities not only for the Armed Forces, but 


for the civilian population as well. We 
believe that it is importantly in the 


national interest that the use of radiation 


in the handling, processing, packaging, 
and protecting of foods be developed as 
rapidly as possible, as is proposed by 
the Quartermaster Corps. Furthermore, 
we believe that the skills of private in- 
dustry should be made available for this 
purpose in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment. 

“Because of our conviction as to the 
significance of this project and the pro- 
priety of private industry sharing its re- 
sources of personnel and experience with 
the Government to carry out the project, 
we are willing to detach skilled em- 
ployees from the important work they 
are now doing for our own companies 
in order to make them available for em- 
ployment by IPI. 


“It is also central to our purpose that 
any new knowledge or experience ob- 
tained under the leadership of the Quar- 
termaster Corps should be made publicly 
available as widely and as rapidly as 
possible. We believe it in the public in- 
terest that this be done.” 

It is anticipated that approximately 
150 employees will be required to operate 
the center during its first year. Employ- 
ment in the second year is expected to 
reach 250. 


The Can Manufacturers Institute has 
issued two separate pamphlets for stu- 
dents. The first “Throwing Light on 
Metal Cans” for junior students, de- 
scribes briefly the extent of the can 
manufacturing industry, provides a flow- 
chart of a sanitary can line, a cut-away 
view of the enameled sanitary can, and 
basic information on storing and keeping 
food in cans. 

The second pamphlet for advanced 
technical students entitled “Notes About 
the Can Manufacturing Industry”, also 
provides the flow charts, the cut-away 
can, and includes a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the various can types, uses, and 
their construction. 
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This photo was taken at the Ferry-Morse Salinas, California, 
Pole Bean Field Day. Front row, I. to r.: U. S. Alderman, Alder- 
man Farms, Dayton, Ore.; Walter Leth, Blue Lake Packers, Salem, 
Ore.; Les Crosby, Ferry-Morse Sales; Carl Robertson, Eugene 
Fruit Growers Assn., Eugene, Ore., John Moran, Ferry-Morse 
Plant Breeder; Floyd Bates, Paulus Bros. Packing Co., Salem, 
Ore.; Adolph Hraba, Alderman Farms. Second row, I. to r.: Pete 
Guiry, Ferry-Morse Sales; George Johansen, American Can Co.. 
Agriculturist; Howard Marsh, Ferry-Morse Sales; Steve Besse. 
Ferry-Morse Sales; Harold Seaton, Continental Can Co., Agri- 
culturist; Norman Merrill, Blue Lake Packers, Salem, Ore. Back 
row: Charles Zeek, Ferry-Morse Sales. 


Processors such as these have had great influence on the plant 
breeding projects of the Ferry-Morse Seed Co. They were instru- 
mental in initiating work and in conducting field and quality 

*trials of the leading Blue Lake stringless variety FM-1 and the 
newer strain FM-1 p. 
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Vegetable canners... bakers... butter, 
cheese and oleomargarine manufac- 
turers ... meat packers... fish packers 
... Virtually the entire food-processing 
industry agrees: Sterling Purified Salt 
is a superior product. Experience on pro- 
duction lines everywhere has shown 
that Sterling Purified Salt always pro- 
tects the flavor, color and texture of 
food. Thus, it is 
used ‘‘whenever 
salt of the highest 
quality is needed.” 


Sterling Purified 

- Salt is guaranteed 
to contain more than 99.95 °% sodium 
chloride. There are never more than 40 
parts per million combined calcium and 
magnesium, never more than 0.5 parts 
per million copper or iron. Downgrad- 
ing of food—caused by excessive cal- 
cium or magnesium content in salt— 
is eliminated. 


Here’s what food processors have 
to say about this remarkable high- 
purity salt: 


“We've been using Sterling Purified 
Canners Salt for years on our lines, be- 
cause we like the way canned vegetables 
always retain their rich natural colors.” 


“We've licked the problem of oxi- 
dative rancidity in vegetable fats and 


oils caused by impurities in ordinary 
salt. We use only Sterling Purified Salt.” 


A meat packer has this to say: “We 
always use Sterling Purified Salt to pro- 
tect meat flavors.” 


A successful baker reports: “Every 
loaf of bread and every cake we bake 
has just the right texture. One of the 
important reasons is that we always use 
Sterling Purified Bakers Salt to prepare 
the sponge.” 


These are typical of the comments 
food processors have for the quality of 
Sterling Purified Salt. 


Equally favorable are the reports on 
Sterling Purified Salt’s additional fea- 
tures. Because it’s a granulated salt, it 
offers these distinct advantages: 


1. It won't break up 
in shipping or han- 
dling—always main- 
. tains its uniform 
ie crystal size. 

2. It has a constant 
volume forany given 
weight—can be measured with precision 
on either a weight or a volume basis. 
3. It dissolves instantly and uniformly— 
in every type of salting operation. 


You can use Sterling Purified Salt 
dry, or in brine form, with equal effec- 


STERLING 


PURIFIED 
SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT INC. SCRANTON. 
wer row» 


STERLING 
PURIFIED CANNERS 
SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT C0. INC. SCRANTON, 
ae 100 


STERLING PURIFIED SALT...CANNERS SALT...AND BAKERS SALT 
are all the same high quality. They more than meet the low requirements for 
calcium, magnesium, copper and iron for the entire food-processing industry. 


PURIFIED BAKERS 
SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. INC, SCRANTON, PL 
JOO 
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Purified Salt Always 
Protects Flavor, Color, Texture 


tiveness. Many of today’s food proc- 
essors, however, find brine most con- 
venient and economical, because it 
greatly simplifies salt handling and 
reduces salt consumption. To make 
high-quality brine automatically from 
Sterling Purified Salt, International has 
developed the Sterling Evaporated Salt 
Dissolver in many custom designs and 
sizes . . . in steel, Monel metal, or cor- 
rosion-proof plastic. 


Other Modern Equipment 
Dispenses Sterling Purified Salt 
in Bulk, Tablets, Brine 


Today’s canners 
benefit from three 
more efficient, mod- 
ern salt-dispensing 
machines available 
from International. 
The newest one is the Sterling “‘Electro- 
Portioner” Brine Dispenser, which can 
dispense brine into as many as 300 cans 
per minute—with consistent accuracy. 
Also available is the Sterling Saltomat, 
for depositing Sterling Purified Salt 
tablets into cans on fast-moving lines 
..and the Sterling Bulk Salt Dis- 
penser, which handles Sterling Purified 
Salt in dry, granular form. 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS on salt dispensers, 
brine-making equipment, or salt-handling 
techniques . . . and for expert technical assis- 
tance on any problem of salt or brine—get in 
touch with International Salt Co. One of our 
‘Salt Specialists” will be glad to help you get 
maximum efficiency and economy from the 
salt you use. 
International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; New 
Orleans, La.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; 
Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Newark, N. J.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; New York, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Cleveland, O.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; and Richmond, Va. 


FOR INDUSTRY, FARM, AND THE HOME— 


STERLING SALT 


PRODUCT OF INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying For Immediate Needs—Expect Broker 
December Meeting May Stimulate Earlier 
Buying Interest—California Tomato Market 
Stiffens—Shading On Low Standard Beans 
And Peas—Buyers ‘‘Shopping’’ Corn Market 
— Substantial Difference Between Eastern 
and Western Spinach—Shrimp Soars—Alas- 
ka Salmon Canners Ask Further Curbs On 
Japanese Fishing — Tuna Quiet — Sardines 
Routine — Applesauce Off —Citrus Gaining 
Strength—Fruits Quiet. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Business in can- 
ned foods has been fairly good during 
the week, with a generally stabilizing 
undertone ruling. Distributors are buy- 
ing mainly for immediate needs, with 
little interest shown as yet in making 
commitments for delivery after the turn 
of the year, save in the case of fruits 
already under contract for shipments 
over the full marketing season. Reports 
from the Gulf note a soaring market on 
canned shrimp, with most sellers re- 
ported withdrawn. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
beginning to sharpen their pencils to 
check up on probable inventories at the 
close of the year as a guide to new re- 
placement buying. This year, with the 
food brokers’ convention during Decem- 
ber attracting a large number of can- 
ners, it is expected that some of the 
business which has traditionally been 
done at the joint canner-broker meetings 
of former years will be closed earlier. 


TOMATOES—With a steady volume 
of replacement buying reported, and the 
supply situation in first hands tighten- 
ing, the tomato market in the Tri-States 
continues on a firm level. Canners are 
quoting lows of $1.02% on standard Is, 
with 303s at $2.10 and upwards, and 10s 
at $7.25 and up, all f.o.b. Reports from 
California note a stronger market in 
the making, with canners now holding 
standard 303s at $1.30, an advance of 5 
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cents, with 2%s up 10 cents to $1.90 and 
10s 35 cents higher at $6.85. 


BEANS—Some shading has developed 
on standard cut green beans in the Tri- 
States, but on full quality goods, canners 
continue to hold 303s at $1.15 on stand- 
ard cut and $1.05 on short cuts. The mar- 
ket has also shown some softness in up- 
state New York, where standard 303s 
range $1.10 to $1.15,:;with extra standard 
4-sieve cuts a little easier at $1.30, as 
compared with a price of $1.40 on the 
same grade quoted in the Tri-States. 


PEAS—A little pressure is reported 
developing on standard Alaska 303s, 
with some sellers shading the generally 
quoted price of $1.15 to $1.20. Standard 
sweets are quoted somewhat off at $1.10, 
with extra standards listing at $1.20 and 
fancy large at $1.45, all f.o.b. Tri-State 
canneries. Buying is largely of a hand- 
to-mouth nature. 


CORN—A little softness has developed 
in corn in the midwest, where canners list 
standard golden at $1.0714, extra stand- 
ards at $1.15, and fancy at $1.17% to 
$1.20. Maryland packers are not meeting 
these low prices, however, holding stand- 
ard 3038s at $1.15, extra standards at 
$1.20, and fancy at $1.35. Buyers are 
shopping the market thoroughly when 
seeking replacements. 


SPINACH—Canners are offering fall 
pack spinach in the East on the basis of 
for fancy 303s, $1.90 for 214s, and $6.50 
for 10s. These prices are substantially 
over the market on the West Coast, 
where fancy 303s are quoted as low as 
$1.02%, with 2%s at $1.45. 


SHRIMP—With the pack at the Gulf 
running only about half of that for the 
previous season, the market on shrimp 
continues to firm, with some sellers tem- 
porarily withdrawn from the market. 
Offerings were reported this week on 
regular pack at $6.15 for jumbos, $5.55 
for large, $4.90 for medium, and $4.40 
for small, with tiny at $4.15. On deveined, 
jumbos listed at $6.85 and up, with large 
at $6.50, medium at $5.75, and small at 
$4.95, all f.o.b. Gulf canning points. 


SALMON—Reports from the North- 
west note growing reaction among Alas- 
ka salmon canners to the increasing in- 
roads which Japanese canned salmon is 
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making in the U. S. market. Spokesmen 
for the Alaska canners are asking new 
fishing curbs, charging that Japan is 
taking salmon from waters reserved for 
U. S. fishermen. Marketwise, there was 
a continued firm tone in evidence, al- 
though trading remained on the light 
side. Sellers were quoting fancy Red 
Alaska talls at $33 per case, with halves 
at $21. Alaska kings, talls list at $28, 
with halves at $20, while cohoes are held 
at $26.50 and $14.50, respectively. Pink 
talls continue at $23 per case, with halves 
at $13, while chums list at $19 and 
$11.50, respectively, all f.o.b. Seattle. 


TUNA — With the trade well covered 
on tuna on bookings made prior to the 
recent hike in canner prices, new busi- 
ness is at a virtual standstill. 


SARDINES—Only routine demand is 
reported for Maine sardines. Canner quo- 
tations continue at $6.50 per case for 
quarter keyless oils, and look for a better 
market after the turn of the year. 


APPLESAUCE — The market has 
weakened a little in the East, and fancy 
303s are now being offered out at $1.30, 
with 10s ranging $7.25 to $7.50, f.o.b. 
canneries. Demand has not come up to 
expectations, and buying currently has 
eased off. 


CITRUS — With consumption of can- 
ned citrus juices reported soaring as 
more consumers take to juices to help 
combat “flu”, the market is showing a 
strengthening tone, which will probably 
be reflected in new pack prices. Current- 
ly, the market for orange juice finds 
sweetened 2s at $1.02%, with 46-ounce 
at $2.15. On sweetened grapefruit juice, 
2s hold at 92% cents and 46-ounce at 
$2.00, while blended juice is held at 97% 
cents and $2.10, respectively, all on new 
pack. 


OTHER FRUITS — Independent can- 
ners are meeting the count-and-recount 
deal of canners of nationally advertised 
cling peaches with a number reported of- 
fering buyers a 20 cents per dozen pro- 
motional allowance on new business. Net 
effect, brings choice 2%s down to $2.35, 
f.o.b. canneries. The market for other 
fruits in California has been quiet. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Business On Spotty Side—Pumpkin Buying 
About Completed, Sales Off—Tomatoes And 
Products Quieter—Corn Sliding—Peas Un- 
settled—Beans Steady, Except In New York 
— Applesauce Routine — Citrus Movement 
Slow—Fruit Spotlight On Clings. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 21, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Trading here this 
week was spotty at best. Holiday items 
such as pumpkin, cranberry sauce and 
sweet potatoes have been moving well 
although the bulk of such buying is now 
just about finished. Distributors have 
also been ordering heavy on those items 
where recent promotional deals have re- 
duced prices to a considerable extent. 
Cling peaches, peas and corn are being 
featured at present and the movement 
has been up accordingly. However, these 
promotional deals are not helping the in- 
dependent canner financially and it looks 
like another tough year ahead for corn 
and pea canners. Wisconsin over pro- 
duced both items, at least to the extent 
of moving these packs at a profitable 
level, and the same thing is true on a 
nation wide basis. It’s a tough problem 
judging by the difficulties involved but 
one that will have to be solved if inde- 
pendent canners are to remain in busi- 
ness. 


Outside of the few items mentioned 
above, the trade have been buying on the 
cautious side as they don’t have the same 
confidence they had in the market a short 
time ago. This is not true in the case 
of tomatoes and tomato products but the 
average buyer has covered as far as pos- 
sible on these item and is now content to 
buy only as needed at current higher 
prices. Unsweetened citrus juices are in 
demand but nothing is offered from the 
new pack as yet and probably won’t be 


until the first of December. A quiet mar- 
ket otherwise. 


PUMPKIN—Sales of pumpkin appear 
to be down again this year which is a 
continuation of the trend so evident the 
past few years. However, this is the busy 
time of the year for pumpkin specials 
and buying has been brisk for the past 
few weeks. Some Wisconsin canners 
have seen fit to sell fancy pumpkin on the 
basis of $1.40 for 2%s, 95 cents for 303s 
and $5.00 for tens while Illinois proces- 
sors have generally held to $1.50, $1.00 
and $5.25. It looks like the bulk of buy- 
ing has been completed and further sales 
will now be of the fill in variety. 


TOMATOES—tTrading has tapered off 
somewhat as distributors have covered 
ahead in many cases about as far as they 
can. However, any let down in buying 
is not likely to affect the strength of the 
market as so little is available for sale. 
Standard 303s are firmly held at $1.50 
with 2%s at $2.25 and tens at $8.25 al- 
though few if any tens are quoted from 
local sources. Good extra standards are 
strongly held at $1.65 to $1.70 with 2%s 
anywhere from $2.50 to $2.65 and tens at 
$8.50 to $9.00. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Little change 
to report here as all tomatoes products 
continue firm and tightly held. Fancy 
tomato juice can still be bought at $2.60 
for 46 oz. tins although some canners are 
holding at $2.75 and have even higher 
ideas for after the turn of the year. 
Fancy catsup is offered sparingly at $1.80 
for 14 oz. and $11.25 to $11.50 for tens 
and it’s tough to find anything but fancy 
grade offered. Fancy puree 1.045 is listed 
at $1.10 for ones and $7.50 for tens and 
those canners with goods to sell don’t 
seem to care whether they sell anything 
or not. 


CORN—The recent promotional deals 
offered by the advertised brands took 
what firmness there was out of this mar- 


.ket and prices have begun to slide. Too 


much corn is the problem with little 


chance to solve it until another pack gets 
under way. There may not be as many 
canners around at that time as it looks 
like another poor year for profits coming 
right on top of a previous one. Fancy 
grade is now offered from $1.15 to $1.25 
for 303s and $8.25 to $8.50 for tens with 
tens in much better position than shelf 
sizes. These cuts have pushed standard 
grade down to $1.07% for 303s and the 
trade are anticipating lower prices to 
come. . 


PEAS—tThis market is unsettled to say 
the least ever since the recent promotions 
on advertised brands were announced. 
The trade are expecting further price 
reductions on the part of independents 
although just what may be forthcoming 
is not known at present. Up until now, 
extra standards have borne the brunt of 
price cutting, particularly in the case 
of sweets. Standards are short and prices 
appear firm at $1.10 for 303s and $7.00 
for tens but those items that may be 
tight cannot be held at too great a dif- 
ferential over those that are surplus. 


BEANS—tThis market has been steady 
except for some price cutting out of New 
York, particularly on wax beans which 
appear to be in more than ample supply 
in that area. In fact, it is now possible 
to buy wax beans for less money than 
green, a rather unusual situation. Fancy 
three sieve cut green are generally 
quoted here out of New York on the basis 
of $1.55 for 303s and $9.00 for tens and 
wax can be purchased at $1.50 and $8.75. 
Standard cut green are still listed at 
$1.10 for 303s and $6.00 for tens out of 
southern points. 


APPLESAUCE—Eastern canners have 
just about completed another pack of 
sauce with the market generally firm. 
Most listings hold fancy sauce at $1.35 
to $1.40 although there are still a few 
lots of old pack still offered at $1.30 and 
$7.50 for tens. However, these are not 
expected to be around very long. Trading 
is at a normal level. 


LABELS 


that influence 
Customers to buy 


YOUR BRAND 


“Designs submitted without delay 
to meet your label needs” 


GAMSE Lithographing Co. Inc. 


Baltimore 6, Maryland 


INCLUSIVE 


PORTABLE 


ONE MAN OPERATION 


% BIG LABOR SAVINGS 
% ADJUSTABLE 202 - 404 


ge VERY GENTLE 


For Complete Information 
Write or Phone 190 a 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 


Complete Can Handling 
Retort to Labeler 


[ « sign 
anners 
for canners 
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MARKET NEWS 


CITRUS—The movement of citrus into 
Chicago is at a low ebb although most 
distributors would be ready buyers if 
natural juice were available. Prices are 
unchanged at $2.25 for orange, $2.15 for 
blended and $2.05 for grapefruit juice. 
Fancy sections are offered at $1.67% for 
303s and $4.75 for 46 oz. with broken 303s 
at $1.50 and salad at $2.42%. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The heavy 
orders recently have been for 2% clings 
as distributors are running specials in 
view of the 40 cents a case allowance. Of 
course, other sizes are usually ordered 
as well all of which has stimulated move- 
ment considerably. This price reduction 
has probably prevented an anticipated in- 
crease on freestones as these are well 
sold with only the picked over lots re- 
maining. However, canners are holding 
back for the present until they see what 
happens. Cocktail has not been effected 
so far as this is a good holiday item and 
the movement has been excellent. North- 
west pears also continue firm and the 
crop there justifies it but price cutting 
has been quite evident from California 
sources due to some off grade quality. 
Sweet cherries and ’cots continue short 
and are now selling at higher than open- 
ing prices. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain Continues—Damage To Tomatoes, Dry 
Beans, Grapes—Final Report Shows Tomato 
Tonnage Off Sharply—Carrot Quality Excel- 
lent—Opening Citrus Prices—Larger Pear 
Packs—Fig Pack Down—Salmon Unchanged 
—Sardine Run Disappointing. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 21, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Rain continues to 
fall in California and is more than double 
the normal in most districts. Harvesting 
of tomatoes has been brought virtually 
to an end and that of dry beans delayed 
and in some instances rather serious 
losses are reported. There has also been 
considerable damage done to grapes. 
Crop losses are all the more noticeable 
since the rainy season has been rather 
late in arriving in recent years making 
possible record yields in some instances. 
Pack figures on pears and figs came out 
during the week, rounding out statistics 
on canned fruits. Sales on almost all 
items in the canned fruit and vegetable 
lists are keeping up well, with the move- 
ment of cling peaches accelerated by the 
special promotional allowances made two 
weeks ago. 


DRY BEANS —The California dry 
bean market has been rather quiet during 
the week, with the distributing and can- 
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ning trade holding off on purchases until 
the damage by rain can be more definite- 
ly estimated. Conditions at November 1st 
pointed to a crop in this State of 3,718,- 
000 cwt., or well under last year’s crop 
of 4,021,000 ewt. Since then there has 
been further losses by rain. The latest 
report of California dry bean prices lists 
the index number at 195.5, compared 
with 183.6 a year earlier. During the 
week, canners made purchases of high 
quality Small Whites at $9.15 to $9.25, 
Pinks at $8.50 and Baby Limas at $7.00, 
but the purchases ran to rather small 
lots for early delivery. 


TOMATOES—The final weekly tomato 
tonnage report of the Canners League of 
California made its appearance under 
date of November 14th, with the sugges- 
tion that while a few tons of tomatoes 
might be delivered to processors, the sea- 
son to all intents and purposes could be 
considered at an end. As in former years, 
these small lots will be included in the 
statistical reviews to be made early in 
1958. For the week ended November 9th, 
3,850 tons were delivered to canners, 
making a total for the season to that 
date of 2,0841,735 tons, against 2,831,455 
tons to a corresponding date last year. 
The final figures for last year were 
2,837,598 tons. The movement of canned 
tomatoes and tomato products in recent 
weeks has been very satisfactory, with 
prices higher than they were at the open- 
ing of the season. Sales of No. 303 fancy 
are being made regularly at $1.80, with 
No. 2%s moving at $2.65 and No. 10s at 
$10.00. Standard moves at $1.30 for No. 
303, $2.00 for No. 2%s and $7.25 for No. 
10s. Reports indicate a larger than usual 
pack of juice and other products, such 
as paste, with list prices being shaded in 
some instances to move these items. 


CARROTS — The pack of carrots in 
California and the Pacific Northwest 
promises to be about the same as last 
year in size, with quality rated as excel- 
lent. The early rains in the carrot dis- 
tricts were not especially heavy and the 
crop has not been damaged in size or 
quality. 


CITRUS — Opening prices on citrus 
products packed in Florida by a Califor- 
nia firm have made an appearance, with 
a good response reported. Grapefruit 
juice with sugar added is quoted at 97% 
cents for No. 2s and $2.15 for 46 oz.; 
blended orange and grapefruit at $1.05 
for No. 2s and $2.25 for 46 oz.; orange 
juice at $1.10 for No. 2s and $2.35 for 
46 oz. Unsweetened grapefruit is listed 
at $1.00 for No. 2s and unsweetened 
blended orange and grapejuice at $1.05. 
Whole sections grapefruit is listed at 
$1.77% for No .303 and at $1.12% for 
buffet, with buffet citrus salad at $1.42. 


PEARS—The 1957 California pack of 
canned pears was rather out of step with 
most other items in the fruit list, being 
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larger than the pack made last year. The 
output, converted to cases of 24 No. 2% 
cans was 4,762,398 cases, against 4,330,- 
109 cases last year. A very large part of 
the pack was put up in the No. 2% and 
No. 303 sizes, with these accounting for 
almost four and a half million cases. 
Prices on this fruit run largely on the 
basis of $3.70 for No. 2%s fancy, $3.25 
for choice and $2.95 for standard. 


FIGS—The 1957 canned pack of figs in 
California amounted to 506,125 cases on 
a converted 24/2% basis, according to 
figures released by the Canners League 
of California. This compares with a pack 
of 626,744 cases last year. The canning 
of figs is confined to a few operators, 
with most of the fruit grown in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
continues largely without change, with 
sales to date reported to be ahead of 
those of last year to a corresponding 
date. Prices are at the highest level in 
history of the industry and many dis- 
tributors seem inclined to purchase in 
small quantities. Red Alaska salmon 
moves at $33.00-$34.00 a case for 1 lb. 
talls, pinks at $23.00, medium red at 
$28.00 and chums at $19.00. 


SARDINES—The sardine canning sea- 
son in California has only a few weeks 
longer to run and the pack is proving a 
disappointing one. For the season 
through November 14th but 12,857 tons 
had been taken by fishermen, against 
28,233 tons to a corresponding date last 
year, which was rated as a very poor 
season. The canned item in tomato sauce 
in 1-lb. ovals is priced at $8.50-$8.75 per 
case of 48’s, but offerings are limited. 


California Packs—The 1957 California 
pack of canned pears, converted to cases 
of 24 No. 2% cans, was equivalent to 
4,762,398 cases, (5,922,788 actual cases) 
according to a report issued November 16 
by the Canners League of California. 
This year’s pack compares with a pack 
last year, on a 24/2'% basis, of 4,330,109 
cases. 


Canned figs packed in California this 
year totaled 506,125 cases on a converted 
24/2% basis (727,134 actual cases). This 
fig pack compares with a pack last year, 
on a 24/2% basis, of 626,744 cases. 


The California Crop and Livestock Re- 
porting Service advises that the 1957 
navel orange crop in this State is ex- 
pected to approximate about 12 million 
boxes, or 23 percent below normal. Har- 
vesting got under way about two weeks 
earlier than usual but has been delayed 
by rain in some districts. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal § 
Mammoth 3.30 
Large 3.30 
Med.-Small 3.20 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...........-.00. 2.80 
Large 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Medium 4.35 
Mid-W., he. All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 
No. 1 Pie 
No. 300 2.40 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GreEN 
MARYLAND 
Foye, FruStyle,; 8 1.05 
No. 303 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.45-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Fx. Std.. Cut Gr., 
No, 303 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. 303........ 1.401, 45 
Std. 1.20-1.25 
New Vork & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303........1.30-1.50 
No. 10 7.15-8.00 
Std... BOB 1,221.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Style, No. 303........1.70-1.75 
No. 9.25 
Wax, ll Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 1 11.75 
-9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 -1.60 
No. 10 .75-8.50 
Std., ‘Cut, 1.40 
No. 6.75-7.50 
Min-West 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 10 11.50 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
10 8.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., 1.30-1.55 
No. 10 7.75 
Norvitwest 
Cut, — 3 sv., No. 303......1.85-1.90 
No. 10.25-10.25 
Ex. Std. 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.05-8.10 
Std., "No. 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75-7.85 
Fiorina 
No. 8.00 
Std., Ne. 303 1,20 
No. 6.75 
TEXAS 
Fey., Wh. Gr. No. 1.80 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Le” Cut Gr., No. 308.......... 1.30 
10 7.00 
Std. “Cut, 1,15 
No. 10 6.25 
OZAKKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308... 1.10 
No. ..6.00 
REANS, LIMA 
Fasr 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.40-2.60 
No. 13. 


Medium, No. 
10 


0.2 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 303............ 1. “35 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 — 
1.85 
No. 10 — 
Med., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 —_ 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
.95 


Fey., Sliced, No. 303.......... 1.00-1.10 
Midwest, Fey., 8 oz... .82%4- .85 
10 5 
10 4.00-4. 
CARROTS 
Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.15-1. 
10 
Mid. West. Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. 
135-1.50 


Shoene Fey., No. 308.......... 1.50-1. “60 
.--8.50-9.50 
ED Std. 1.40 
MInwest 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
1.15-1.25 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
-7.25-7.50 
07141.10 
0. 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 8.75 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 


10 
Pasr Swrers 
Fev., Pod Run, No. 303........ 55 
No. 10 00 
No. 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey 


Mip- West SWEETS 


Fev., 3 sv., No. 308... 1.408 7° 
No. 10 
No. 10 8.25 
Ungraded, No. 303............ 1.32%-1.35 
No. 
Ex, Std 
4 sv., “io 
No. 
Std., Une. 
No. 7. 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
East, Fey., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 
No. 
No. 10 5.40 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 1.50-1.75 
No. 5.00-5.50 
SWEET POTATOES 

No. 3, Sq. 

No. 2% 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 

Tri-STatEs (Nominal) 

Ex. Std... No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.00 

Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.1 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

Fla., No. 303. 

No. 1.90-2. 00 
No. 10 7.00 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.50 

No. 30 13 1.65-1.75 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Std., No. 1 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 8.25 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303............ 1.80 
No. 2% 2.65 

10 10.00 

Std., No. 303 1.30 
No 1.90-2.00 
No. 6.85-7.25 

No. 10 7.00 

No. 7.00 

1.70 
No. 10 9.50 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. . 
No. 10 ...... -11.50 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


6.80 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%........... 13.50 
Mid West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.... 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30% 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 


No. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
1.10-1.15 
7.50 
Mae Fev. 1.045, No. 1........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 6.50-7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. 
No. 1.45-1. 56 
No. 
Choice. 1.25-1. 40 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
No. 12.90 
No. 10. 11.00 
Std., No. ‘21% 2.72% 
No. 10 2.18 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%........ 3. i 
No. 10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water. 
No. 808 (NOMK.) 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 (nom.) ..10.50-11.00 
4.55 
0. 16.15 
Choice, No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 14.85 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.35-3.50 
No. 10 12.25 
No. 303 2.10 
0. 2% 3.20-3.30 
11.50-11.60 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fia., NO. 67% 
Ch. ‘Citrus Salad. 2.27% 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 303 2.20 


No. 3.20 
No. 10.00 
2.35-2.40 
9.40 
stn No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.80 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%........+ 3. 50 
No. 1.25 
Choice No 2% 90 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.45 
No. 2% 3.70 
No. 10 13.50 
No. be 3.25 
No. 12.25 
Std., No. 303 1.95 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian. Fey., Sl., No. 2............ 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed. No. 2 2.40 
No, 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.............0. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., No. 1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50 
1.45 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 


STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 
30 Ib., 13 or better per Ib. 


California 
Northwest .... 
10 oz., Northwest (per doz.) 
A 1.70-1.80 
B 1.60-1.65 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.70 
Calif., 46 oz. 2.30 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.10-2.15 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.00-2.05 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.02% 
46 oz. 152.25 
Frozen, 6 oz. 1.25 
12 oz. 2.35 
32 oz. 6.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1. 07% 
46 oz. 
TOMATO 
1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2.60-2.75 
No. 10 
Fey., No. 2......... 1.30-1.35 
2.70-2.80 
46 oz. 2.40 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON— Per CANS 
— Red, No. 1T.......... 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
ma Red, No. 1T..............27.00-28.00 
15.00-16.00 
23.00-24.00 
}..13.00-13.50 
19.00 
1%’s 11.50-12.00 
SARDINES—PEeEr Case 
No. at. 
Maine, ‘oll Keyless............ 6. 10-6.30 30 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jum 6.15 
Large 5.60-5.90 
Medium 4.95-5.05 
Small 4.50-4.60 
Tinv 4.25-4.35 
Broken 3.85-3.90 
CTUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......11.75-15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.00-14.25 
Chunks 11.00-14.75 
Grated 7.50 


Ex. Std., No. 
NO. 10 
Std., 3 sv., No. BOB 15-1.20 

Fast ALASKAS 

Fey., 1 8 0%. 1B 

B No. 10 De 1.00 
-Ex. Std., 2 sv.. No. 303........1.80-1.90 
8V., NO. 5021.60 

Std., 3 sv., NO. 
4 BV.. NO. 308. 13.00 

Veg NO. 808 

Veg NO. 2000.50 

‘3 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions, per line 60c, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change, per line 50c, minimum charge per ad $1.00. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Robins Slat Type Rotary Washer; 1—16’ x 36” 
wide Inspection and Trimming Table; CRCO Model CB-6 Chop- 
per Pump; 1 FMC Model 35 Juice Extractor; Selectric Vibrating 
Screen; Stainless Steel Holding Tank with Float, size 48” x 36” x 
20”; CRCO 20’ length Juice Pasteurizer, five section unit; 1 
Ayars 12-valve Juice Filler; FMC 46 oz. Boxer; FMC 303’s 
Boxer; Hume Pea Harvesters; 15’ Rotary Blancher; 16’ length 
Picking Table; 1 Spiral Rod Washer; Gravity Can Conveyor; 
Robins Skin Pump; Niagara Tomato Washer; Haynie Tomato 
Scalder; Hershey Double Row Tomato Transplanters. For in- 
spection or sale of above contact: W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, 
Narberth, Pa. Phone: MOhawk 4-2240. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CHECK WITH CUYLER CORPORATION before you buy 
new, used or rebuilt food processing machinery. We carry one 
of the largest warehouse stocks of rebuilt and guaranteed equip- 
ment in the industry. Write for our 40 page catalogue for the 
most complete list of offerings ever compiled. No obligation. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Our services include complete plant 
layout, engineering service, appraisals, auctions, liquidations, 
plants purchased and dismantled. Profit from our experience in 
serving the food processing industry since 1912. Otto W. Cuyler 
Corporation, Webster, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of one machine or a complete line of ma- 
chinery, always see: Food Processing Equipment Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Standard Knapp Top Gluer; Lee 100 gal. Stain- 
less Steel Kettle with Double Motion Agitator; Filler Machine 
Co. 4-cylinder St. St. Piston Filler; also Tanks, Vacuum Pans, 
Mixers, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Wolfinger Beet Slicers, 1 in good condition 
and 1 in fair condition. Contact: L. H. Moore Canning Co., 
McAllen, Tex. 


FOR SALE—2 Model B CRCO Bean Snippers with picking 
belts; 1 CRCO Bean Grader, separates 1-2-3 sieve from 4-5 sieve; 
1 Urschel 30-C Bean Cutter; 1—12 ft. Monitor Blancher with 
controls; 1 S.S. 75 gal. Kettle with cover; 1—12” Taylor Record- 
ing Thermometer; 1 Knapp Hand Operated Caser for 24/2’s; 
1—16 ft. Conveyor with 24” white sanitary picking belt; 1 S.S. 
150 gal. Tank with S.S. Coils; 1 Langsenkamp Laboratory 
Pulper, S.S. contact parts; 1 Pre-Juice Pump for FMC Hand 
Pack Filler. The above equipment in very good condition. May 
be inspected by appointment. Ridge Canning Co., Glassboro, 
N. J. Phone: Tulip 1-2924. 


FOR SALE—One 100 H.P. completely automatic oil fired 
Cleaver Brooks Steam Generator complete with water heating 
and feeding equipment and 6000 gal. fuel tank. Two years old, 
used less than one year. Located at Duluth, Minn. Write: Wood- 
ward Foods, Inc., P. O. Box 178, Ocoee, Fla. 


WHAT DOES INVENTORY REVEAL regarding your equip- 
ment? Should you sell, trade or buy? Consult your production 
chief, and your Tax Advisor; FMC can help you solve all equip- 
ment problems. Send for “First Facts” complete new stock list 
of our guaranteed rebuilt machinery. First Machinery Corp., 
209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
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WANTED—Filter Press, appx. 100 sq. ft., preferably S.S. or 
aluminum. Murray Orchards, R. 1, Roanoke, Va. 


WANTED—One Continuous Atmospheric Cooker and Cooler 
for No. 1 size cans (211 x 400). Adv. 57236, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Cooker-Cooler for No. 303 and No. 2% cans. 
Minimum capacity processing 2,500 No. 303’s cooling 1,000 No. 
303’s. Adv. 57254, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker for No. 24%, minimum capa- 
city 1200 cans; Continuous Juice Processor (pasteurizer); and 
other Tomato Juice Making Equipment. Beyer Canning Co., 
Sweetser, Ind. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Fruit Cannery in heart of Wayne County, New 
York fruit section. Modern equipment to pack strawberries, 
raspberries, cherries, snap beans, plums, pears, apples. Also 
bulk freeze. 3 large warehouses, 2 with railroad sidings. 30 
acres land. Next door to cold storage/deep freezer. 20 minutes 
from N. Y. Thruway. Labels newly designed. Established 1912. 
Salter Canning Co., North Rose, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Due to consolidation of operations, we are offer- 
ing for sale two Iowa canning plants. One equipped for green 
beans, whole kernel and cream style corn and pumpkin in shelf 
sizes and tens. The other equipped for mixed vegetables and 
whole kernel corn, shelf sizes and tens. Both plants reasonably 
priced. Adv. 57255, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young man age 28 to 38 to help operate tomato 
canning plants. Requirements: Excellent references as to char- 
acter and habits and that it can be shown by past experience 
that applicant is well qualified to work with 70 to 80 employees 
running 2000 cases in nine hours. Knowledge of electrical work 
and welding will be helpful. Only those with thorough knowledge 
of tomato canning and tomato equipment need apply. Adv. 
57245, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—tTechnical Director. Experience in tomato prod- 
ucts and dry pack required. Responsible for quality control, sani- 
tation, research and development. Appropriate salary, profit 
sharing and other benefits. Send resumé to: G. S. Suppiger, Jr., 
President, Brooks Foods, Inc., General Offices, Collinsville, Ill. 


THE CANNING TRADE November 25, 1957 
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